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' KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ER | REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON CROPS. 
ke | see 
Agricultural Society. 


| Gexruewen. The committee appointed by 
you, to award the premiums of the Society on 
_ crops, respeetfully report, that owing probably, 
to the exceedingly bad travelling, on the day of 
| their session, (Jan. 3d,) there were but few 
“Our Home, our Country and our Brother Man.” | competitors present, to present their statements 
MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. and certificates. indy GPRS 

The Maine Board ofAgricultare fs to com- : tian Corn, nal 
mence its second annual session, at the State ments of only three of those who entered, were 
House, on Wednesday next, (1&8th.) The fol-| presented to your committee, viz : John May 
lowing are the names of the individuals com- Esq., of Winthrop ; Capt. Oliver Foster, of 
posing this board, as far as we have been in- East Winthrop; and Col. D. Craig, of East 
formed : | Readfield. 

York County Society, Nathan Dane; | It appears from the statements which we 

Camberland. S. F. Perley : | herewith return to you, that each of them raised 

Oxford, L. Perham ; E | excellent crops of corn during the season past. 

West Oxford, J. Hobbs, Jr.; | The facts brought forward by them are valuable, 

Lincoln, A. Johnston, Jr.; |and worthy the consideration of those who cul- 

West Lincoln, FE. Barrell ; _tivate this excellent grain, and useful fodder 

Kennebec, E. Holmes ; | crop. 

North Kennebec, J. W. Britton ; Tt will be seen that Mr. May obtained from 

South Kennebec, N. Foster ; /172 square rods of ground, 199 bushels of 

Waldo, D. Norton; 

Penobscot, E. F. Crane: 

Bangor Horticultural, H. Little ; 

Piscataquis, D. Chase ; 

East Somerset, W. Fuller ; 

Somerset, I. Warren ; 











‘ble. That each of those bushels produced 174 
| quarts of shelled corn, which weighed 32 tbs. 
| This, if we mistake not, will make after the 
| rate of 1083 bushels of shelled corn to the aere, 
weighing 64 lbs. to the bushel. The cost of 
West Somerset, S. W. Tinkham ; raising this crop, together with sundry bushels 
North Aroostook, B. Cummings ; of flat turnips, and beans, and loads of pump- 
We hope that the Legislature will feel dis-, kins and such like extras, with which a Yankee 
posed to co-operate with the board in commenc- | always incumbers his cornfield, amounts to os, 
ing some system of operations, by which the, and the income or worth of the crop, (including 
Agriculture of Maine may he systematized,| the extras.) amounts to $120. This is a profita- 
elevated and improved. Some plan, also, by ble investment. On careful examination of Mr. 
which the young may have, not only their at-| May’s estimates, we believe his prices as carried 
tention directed to the subject, but that atten-| out, are in accordance with the rates which the 
tion guided, both as tothe science and the! articles and labor now command in this vicinity. 
practice, in such a manner as to make them' It will be seen that Capt. Foster raised, from 
not only understand the ‘‘ why and because ’— | 313 square rods of land, 178 bushels of ears of 
the rationale of the whole operation, bat also, good corn, and 15 bushels of ears of small 
to induce them to love and cherish the business, corn, and that each bushel of ears, by experi- 
and make it one of the most popular and profit-| ment, yielded one bushel and two quarts of 
able, as it is in reality one of the most respect-! shelled corn, making by hisestimate 189 bushels 
abie and important of callings. in all, of sound corn, which-would make, if we 
With the exception of collecting and publish-, mistake not, a fraction over 96 bushels to the 
ing the transactions of the Agricnltural Societies| acre. ‘The cost of raising this, he estimates at 
in the State, (which work is now in the press,y, $40,80, and the value of the erop he esti- 
the doings of the board last year were confined | mates, including the small corn, at $142.29. 
to recommendations of plans for the Legislature | By Col. Craig's statement, it will be seen that 
to carry out. Indeed, this was all they could) he had 142 bushels of good ears to an acre, 
do then. and all they eap da new. - The prima) wnicn attowing them to yield the Sime amount 


pal of these were a report recommending the! of shelled corn, as Mr. May's will make 773 
renewal and finishing of the Geological Survey py .nels of st 


¢ ne ] ste } a ¢ ye “ 
of the State, and the establishment of a stock other extras he estimates to be worth $91. He 


and experimental farm. These recommendatory | 4.05 not give us the expense of cultivation. 
reports were respectfully received, printed, and | 


hie 2 os h : | 

5 ——. nein one ve | were struck with the small cost with which 
) acte i S , : 

yy ee ee Capt. Foster raised his crop. We have not the 


present Legislature in regard to these things, | least doubt that his figures are correct, but they 
remains to be seen. 


th ‘ Bon manta “ “ are constrained to say that they have never been 
4 | . 
7. ae | ierakeemate cheap arate. The facts 


mene Sees TS. eNO. we Enews. mentioned in his statement in regard to plough- 
But whether the Legislature will also take cor-,. , , 
ing up new land, and using manure in a state 


» arry ' ‘ ah 

responding action, and carry out what may be| calculated to push forward germination and 

suggested by them, wedo not know. In the : : . ‘ 
growth, are entitled to consideration on trial. 

hands of the House and Senate all these plans) : . 

= Although he did not raise so much per acre, as 

and recommendations must be placed; and, as are 

Mr. May, yet it will be seen by comparative 


Py ashe yee a ta calculation that his corn cost him much less 
propose, or to kill it and make null and void. | = we San. =e am nee 

; : | some hesitation in the committee, how to award 
We wish the people to understand this fally,| your premiums, but on further deliberation, it 
eg prepared a rg on gee age i was thought as but few farmers among us are 
1 or OF against, at the rig oors. © so situated, as to be able to raise at solowa 
wish them to understand fully, that as matters) figure, it would be a safer precedent to award 
now are arranged, the board have no other) yy, May your first premium, and Capt. Foster 
power than to elaborate and propose, but the, We may have erred in this. It 


ora | your second. 
Legislature have the power to execute and ac- js surely one of the designs of the Society, to 


complish. Both bodies thus have a specific duty, encourage and promote that system of raising 


and the benefit which the board will be to the crops, that would obtain the greatest amount 
farming COREE, depends upon the co-opera-! at the least cost of time, labor and money, and 
tion of the Legislature, and not in any inherent 


. . ‘least exhaustion of the soil, and we would 
os they have in themselves to carry out earnestly recommend to all a trial of the Cap- 
whatever they may deem of vital interest to tain’s mode, and if it shall prove on a majority of 


the agricultural community. : Every one who trials in the hands of others, as economical and 
understands the present condition of our agri- profitable as it has in his during the last season, 
culture, will readily acknowledge that much is, then a great improvement will have been made, 
required to be done. The board will he willing and he hecome entitled not only to first premi- 


to act promptly in every thing that devolvesh ums, but to the lasting respect and gratitude of 
upon them, and must then, in common with the 43, brother farmers. 


rest of their fellow citizens, abide the action of| 
their lawgivers. As we said before, there is| 
much J s | 
wed alee: done. The statutes in regard to’ into the hands of your commitee. 

agricultural societies, &e., ought to be revised, | 

and these institutions put upon a more enlarged, | To Gamal G. Fogg, - ores pany 00 ners 
permanent and liberal basis ;—embracing, also,| °"* on RED -o8 agg ANE, one ad 
some method of spreading abroad information| — a : “4 — ae yous Gent guantone 
toall. Efficient means should be put into action | = ag - pang nly tl “ por are poeenns 
for developing the resources of the State, andof, | 7°°™ You fo their 8 ee 


| submitted for further particulars. 


placing it in its true position among the other| one 
States. It is incumbent on us, the citizens, to The only remaining statements that came into 


do this. Will anybody else do it? Will any; UT hands, were from competitors for your 
other State or States trouble themselves about| premams on carrots. On examination however, 
our elevation or prosperity ! Certainly not.| 1 appeared that neither of the competitors had 
Is there any other way for us to do it than for | cultivated the required amount of ground, to 
each and every citizen, in the first place, to have entitle them to the premium offered. 
faith in our own powers and resources; and, in| Samuel G. Fogg, of Readfield, raised on } 
the next place, to take hold together and to acre of land 65 bushels of carrots. Captain 
stand together, shoulder to shoulder, determined | Oliver Foster, of East Winthrop, raised on 4 
to take such action as shall result in the desired, 2¢re 130 bushels, which he sold for two shillings 
object, and resolved to rest not, to faint not, | Per bushel. 
until it is accomplished ! This is after the rate of 1040 bushels 
per 
| acre. The cost of cultivating this eighth of an 
acre he estimates to be $10 and the amount 
| received $43,67, leaving a profit of $33,67. 
, } | Although we cannot award the Captain a premi- 
» and is admirably | um we recommend a gratuity to him. 
e water to ring the) Respectfully yours, 


4 From the upper sur-| E.u > 
face of the buoy a circular and tapering palisad-| Auguste. Jen 4th 18. 54 ae, Sr eee. 
ing is raised several fect in height, inside of! gusta, Jan, sth, . 


which, towards the top, the bell is hung so as Statement of J. May. 

to ring at the slightest movement. The bell is| 1 entering for a premium on corn, I submit 
large, and rings as the buoy moves with the| for your consideration the following statement, 
motion of the waves. Its particular advantage to wit :— 

is in enabling ships to enter channels in foo, My corn grew ona high elevation of land, 
weather, when asimple buoy would be concealeq| the soil of which, I judge to be silicious, or 
by the fog. | perhaps I might come nearer the quality, to say 


adeep gravelly loam, but without analysis, I 
We have received a communication from Ma-| fear ¢he contin I must necessarily arenes 


ple Grove, Aroostook Co., signed ‘‘ IL.,”” which | tain; however, it is not putrid with fatness, 
we shall publish next week. having put upon it, by estimation, about nine 


Wueat. But two statements from the com- 
petitors, for your premiums on wheat, came 





New Marte Invention. A new patent bell 
buoy has been invented by Captain Peacock, of 
Southampton. The under part of the bell buoy 
is boat shaped, only solid 
formed to roll about in th 
bell that is attached to it. 








‘0 the Trustees of the Kennebec County | 


| ears of corn, which were good and merchanta- | 


ielled corn, and which with the | 


On receiving the estimates, your committee | 


| cords of long, short, horse, cattle, sheep and) 
; fowl manare, promiscuously drawn to the field | 
|together. The same ground has been cropped | 
lof wheat, corn, hay &e., for many years, was) 
broke up in the fall of 1852, the furrow from | 
seven to ten inches in depth ; the first of May 
| following, [ hauled on to it the dressing, spread | 
it and ploughed under with a small seed plough, | 
nearly, or quite four inches deep, harrowed it’ 
over faithfully three or four times, marked it) 
out for planting with my hired man, by taking 





: . er, and | 
i dragged them over the plot to form the rows. 
About the fifteenth day of May, I planted, the 
corn, with a few beans, pumpkin, and flit) 
‘turnip seeds, the hills in the rows being two 
jand one half feet apart. In the month of June 
‘it was cultivated between rows and hoed twice, 
|a small handful of lime and ashes mixed together | 


| were put upon each hill; subsequently, [ think 
| July, it was partially weeded, by going through in 
‘and eutting up the weeds, being careful not to 


| disturb the corn roots. The major part of the 


_ | piece T topped the stocks from, the residue cut 


up and shocked in the field, the latter method IT 
\find answers well for preserving the fodder, 
though not so well for drying the corn, especially 
when it is to be eribbed in large quantities. 

| Not having the fear of the wind blowing 
‘away the land, (Ido not mean send.) in the 
wiuter as some of the profession affirm, believing 
‘it all a chimera, undreamt of; did not the 
|Virgin snow discover a little coloring of dirt 
jupon it, when at any other time, especially 
| when old Jack's fetters were thrown off, twice 
ithe amount would be blown about? [have 
;adopted the practice of turning over the sod in 
‘autumn, and as St. Panl says, he is willing to 
givea reason for the hope that is within him, so 
‘Lassert that that season is preferable, for the 
reason that teams are in better plight, labor 
cheaper, basiness not so driving, the furrow 
'more exposed to the pulverizing influence of the 
ifrost, while worms and inscets receive their 
‘final doom. 

[ spread my manure broad cast, for the reason 
‘that corn extends its roots farther, stands more 
firmly, subject to no false start consequently no 
ishort ears, as it isapt to be the cause where 
‘manure is dropped in the hill, and also for the 
| henefit of the sueceeding grain, and hay crops 
j which will be uniform and even. In short, to 
idung in the hill, looks alittle like distrusting 
| mother earth, in making her natural and usual) 
discounts, and imputes to the practitioner the in- | 
;uendo of being a coward. TIT risk the assertion 
| that on good land. all other thines being eanel.| 
|the same amount of manure spread on and 


|cultivated or highly plowed in, will produce as 
much or more corf to the acre, than the present 
method of manuring in the hiil, and the ex- 
| pense of course must be less. ° | 


| About the middle of October I harvested and 
jeribbed my corn, and on one hundred and 
|seventy-two square rods of ground, I had one| 
hundred and ninety-nine bushels of ears of good 
merchantable corn, one bushel of which when | 
shelled, made over seventeen and one-half quarts 
of corn, and weighed in the month of Decem-| 
ber thirty-two pounds. On the same piece of) 
land with the corn, grew two bushels of beans, 
three cart loads of pumpkins, and six bushels 
\of flat turnips; being of corn to the acre, a 
| fraction over one hundred and eighty-five bushels 
‘of ears. The seed planted was a mixture of the’ 
| Dutton and eight rowed variety. The value 
and expense of the whole crop, including beans| 
&e., I estimate as follows, viz: 





Account of Crop. 
199 bushels of ears of corn at present 








time, at 50 cts. per bushel, $99,50' 

‘2 bushels of beans at $2 per bushel, 
$4; 6 bushels of turnips at 25 cts. 
per bushel, $1,00 5,50 | 

3 loads of pumpins at 1,50, $4,50 ; | 
fodder $10,50, 15,00) 
$120.00, 

| 

9 cords of manure at $2,00, $18,009) 
Plowing and harrowing, J, 7,00 | 
| Planting, hoeing and harvesting, 19,50} 
| Ashes, &c., $1.25; interest on worth 
of land $2,25, 3,50 
$48,00 


You will allow me to suggest, gentlemen, that | 
it is easier to reckon profits on paper than to) 
put dollars into the pocket, though I claim for 
my statement the merit of being correct, yet I! 
am not credulous enough to suppose that I} 
shall ever stock, in cash, seventy-two dollars, as| 
profit arising from the said land. Could I dis-, 
pose of the products to-day, doubtless I could 
do it, but these same products have nearly all! 
got to be fed out to cattle, hogs, &c., and come | 
hack in the shape of heef, pork, mutton and! 


lof this com- 
rn in the hill, 
me up quick 
ing, T pulled 

Fe no miss hills. 
the first hoeing, 
a gill of ashes 
cut it up to the 
dry husked it, 


rowel deep and put in a show 
position, with 5 or 6 kernels 
and covered immediately. 
and well, and the second ti 
up all but4 spires, and there 
I put on plaster and ashes aft 
about a teaspoonful of spas 
on each hill, At harvesting 
ground and shelled it, and 


and had 196 baskets, each weighing 68 
He T5 x 
shels of smal! eorn the ear. This I 


raised on less than 2 acres of land, as surveyed 
by Z. A. Marrow. 

Account of Crop 
To hauling manure in the fall, 8 cords, $1 50 
Hauling manure in spring, 4 cords,” 75 


Twelve cords manure, 12 00 
Pitehing it over, 1 50 


One bushel plaster, 30° 


Ploughing in the fall and spring, 6 00 
Two days planting with 3 hands, 6 00 
Hoeing first time, 44 days, 400 

os second time, 3 00 

“ third time, 1 50 
Three bushels plaster, 1 00 
Twelve bushels ashes, 175 


Half bushel seed corn, 50) 


Putting plaster and ashes on, 1 60 
S40 80 

178 bushels corn, at $1 per bushel, S178 00 
15 bushels small corn, son 
SSS 00 

Cost of eron, ‘ 40 Ry 
Balance in favor of crop, 142 20 


For harvesting, husking, &e., Ido not charge 
the erop anything more than the fodder, which 
amply paid for it. The excess of the 2 quarts 
on the 178 bushels would be LL bushels and 4 
quarts, which, added to 178 bushels, makes 
1804 bushels. 

The corn planted was of the large eight rowed 
variety, the same as the seed corn which I pre- 
sent for vour inspection. Permit me to observe 
that in the crop of which T present you a state- 
ment, I attribute the good success of it—Ist, in 
the land, that never having been ploughed he- 
fore ; 21, in having the manure in suitable order 
when plantéd, and good care taken of it; and 
lastly, in the manner of harvesting, which I 
consider a saving of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
over the old way of cutting the stalks first. 

Ouiver Foster. 

Winthrop, October 25, 1853. 

Olatomenus or ans ks aay. 

The crop of corn entered by me for the So- 
ciety’s premium, was raised on my farm in 
Readfield, in 1853, on one acre of land, pretty 
well run out for grass, late in the fall of 1852. 
[ broke it up in the spring of 53, we harrowed 
it well three times, and then furrowed it both 
ways 34 feet wide; we then dropped a good 
sized shovel ful of barn yard manure, 34 feet apart 
for the hills, we then covered the manure with a 
little dirt, we then dropped about 5 kernels of 
the 16 rowed corn in a hill, 3 beans on the side 
of the hill, and one pumpkin seed in every 
other hill, in every other row; this we did the 
first week in May. On the 15th my corn was 
up, 28th we puta large spoonful of ashes to 
each hill, the first week in June we hoed it the 
first time, about the 20th of June we half hilled 


it, about the middle of July we went and cut | 


up the weeds, about the 20th of August we 
lopped the stalks, on the first of September we 
pulled the beans and spread them on the grass 


ground, the second day after we pulled them 


we turned them over, the third day we got them 


in and shelled them. There were— 
3} bushels, worth $6,50 
3 cart loads of pumpkins, worth 6,00 

On the first of Octoher we gathered 

the corn, we had 142 bushels of 
good sound ears, worth 71,00 

One large load of stalks and butts, 
worth 8,00 
$91,50 


Dante Crate. 
Read field, Dec. 1853. 


Statement of S. G. Fozg. 

I apply to you for the Society's premium on 
Spring wheat, I sowed four acres of land that 
had been planted to corn and potatoes, the 
previous year, and I put on seven bushels of 
red bearded wheat. I harvested and thrashed 
105 bushels of good clean wheat, making 15 
bushels, to a bushel’s sowing. There was not 
any manure put on the land the present year. 

I also enter for the Society's premium, two 
and a half acres of Spring wheat, sown upon 
broken up land, plowed in November previous, 
upon which there was alight coat of stable 
manure, say two cords to an acre. I sowed on 


the like, and by changing and turning and’ to this two and-a-half acres, three bushels of 
twisting, at the end of life we find ourselves! 


wheat, and harvested 35 bushels. 


just about square with the world, and if fortun-| Upon both of the above pieces of wheat land, 
ate in all our undertakings, may, by hard labor,| there were sown four casks of lime, one of plas- 
find ourselves in possession of the homestead! ter, and fifty bush. of ashes well mixed together, 
dnd its accompaniments. We have an honest) and sown on when the wheat. was about two 
ealling, let us cheer up and plod along. I! inches out of the ground. S. G. Foce. 
herewith transmit the certificate of Mr. Fellows! Read field, Dec. 17, 1853. 


concerning the crop. Joun May. 


Winthrop, Dec. 23, 1853. 





Statement of Franklin Bean. 
; The crop of winter wheat presented by me 
Oliver Foster's Statement. | for premium, is the variety known as the Ban- 
The land on which my crop of corn was | ner Wheat, or ‘Kloss White Blue Stem.’’ The 
raised, was one-half clay loam, the other grav-| yield from one acre is 273 bushels of clean wheat, 
elly ; half of the piece was in corn last year, the} from 1 } bushels sowing. The ground on which 
other was broke up in October, 1852, from pee. it was sown was burnt land, on which the tim- 
ture, it being the first time it was ever ploughed.| her was cut in the winter of 1851; the brush 
That in corn last year was ploughed in 1851 for! was burnt off in August, 1852, and the wheat 
the first time. I ploughed it in the spring, and| sown the first week in September. The soil was 
planted it from the 18th to the 20th of May,! a gravelly loam, well filled with stones. 
in rows running north and south, 34 feet apart! ‘The wheat was harvested in July, 1853, and 
and 2 feet in the rows. I manured it in the hill! thrashed in November following. 
with compost manure made in the following) When properly ground .and bolted, it will 


manner: Swamp muck, that had laid in the| yield 45 pounds of flour tothe bushel. 
barn-yard from spring to fall, 4 cords ;- and 4) Franc Bran. 


nag Oot that the hogs shad been to work | Readficld, December, 1853. 
g the summer. This was put on the! 


ground in a heap last fall; early in the spring | For the Maine Farmer. 
hauled from the barn-yard 2 cords of horse aot REMEDY FOR FROST BITTEN LIMBS. 


nure and 2 cords of cattle manure, which I} Mr. Eprror :—As: this season of the year is 











el of plaster. This was in a high state of fer-) permission, I will make a few remarks upon the 
‘mentation when I commenced planting. I fur-| remedy. The freezing does not injure the parts 


<i BAER 2 


\frozen, it is thefimproper manner of thawing. | 
'To extract the frost safely, the frozen limb 
|sboald be wholly immersed in warm pickle, or 1 mounted in haste Uncle Jeremy's mare; 

| proof spirit. The operation is on the same Of, Dobbin, said I, let your trotters be drumming, 

| principle as preserving meat, holding all the, Down toward Uncie Lot's, and she svon had me 
|fluids in the small vessels, still, and free from there. 

|formentation, till the arteries are thawed out, O, good Unele Lot, 

and then the nataral circulation all proceeds phe che — 

naturally, When the frost is extracted hy With bis strap o’er bis nee: 

| water, the small vessels thaw out first, and for 


. Our shoes were all ready, 
want of the action of the arteries, fermentation Yor me, and for Neddy, 
» before the | 


For Dolly, and Betty, 
arteries thaw. » Then, when me’ Tor Salty, and Hetty; 


| thawed, they throw forward the blood, and the What s frithful old cordwainer was be, 


THE OLD CORDWAINER. 


One wmvon-shiny night, Thanksgiving was coming, 


| Sinall returning vessels being ruptured, circula- Then there was the stitching so strong and so niece, 
| tion can not fullow, and so rupture and morti- 
ification ensue, the parts become inflamed and |. ; . 
sure, and the flesh sloughs off, and if the freeze aeee Can neely of FONF PONG: StF Gone yout 
“ e é nailing, 

is great, loss of limb, perhaps life, follows. II 

the freeze is small, like other small sores, it can 
(he cured with proper care and application. If 
the above precautions should be used,no loss of 
limb should ever follow a freeze, nor much pain, 
‘inconvenience, or trouble. 


Portland, Dec, 21, 1853. 


Why, the threads held the leather, as strong as a 
Vice; 


No fretting, no scolding, no jarring, no railing. 
" When shoemaker Lot, 

He worked on the epot, 

Which I’ve not forgot, 

With his strap o’er his knee; 
Puno. He waz honest and fair, 

And exact to a hair, 

What a useful old cordwaiuver was be. 





For the Maine Farmer. But alas! now-a-days, how changed is this matter,— 


FRUIT TREES. Now honesty seems to go begging about; 
Mr. Eprron :—A few weeks since, I wrote an | One scarce bas a shoe, or a coat, or a garter, 


That lasts more than three weeks, before "tis worn 


article in answer to some inquiries contained in| . 
oul. 


a previous number of the Farmer, concerning! 
the propagation of fruit trees by cuttings, and [| 
also took occasion to submit a few remarks 
against the introduction of trees from New 
York, when they can be obtained in our own 
‘State, or those in contiguity. T referred to the 
transactions of a New York firm in Massachu- 
setts, which were deemed an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to do away with the insurmountable | 
objections to New York trees. 


0, that some Uncle Lot 
Would again take the spot, 
And the bench where he sat, 
With his strap o’er his knee; 
And would work at the trade, 
And have shoes faithfully made, 
No cheating, no cozen, 
No rips by the dozen, 

What ao useful old cordwainer he’d be. 





| PRESERVING EGGS FOR WINTER USE. 

This seems to have aroused the indignation of; It should be borne in mind that eggs are 
Parsons & Co., who have econdescended to reply | mainly composed of albumen, mixed with a mi- 
to my article, first, by informing us of their re- | nute quantity of the salts of sulphur, phospho- 
«pectability, and indulging ina fling at my rus, lime, and magnesia. The shell consists 
reeding. Tam not aware that any New York mostly of lime. Of the whole weight, the shell 
iurseryman will recognize good breeding in a constitutes about one-tenth, the white six-tenths, 
‘Down East’? farmer, who has the courage to! and the yolk three-tenths. 


Few animal sub- 
‘xpress an honest opinion which conflicts with stances are so putrescent as eggs, unless pre- 
‘is interests. I would rather have the reputa- | served with care. The shell, composed as it is 
ion of being an honest man, and speaking the mostly of lime glued together with a trifle of 
iaked truth, than to be deemed unohjectionable | animal matter, is its most natural and safe de- 
1y the most assiduous followers of Chesterfield pository. Yet even the shell yields gradually 
ind D°Orsay. to the action of the atmosphere, so that a part 
; When those who have been engaged in doubt- of the watery fluid of the egg escapes, and air 
| ful, visionary, and unsatisfactory experiments for occupies its place, thus injuring the quality of 
|sclf-aggrandizement, not public good, are ex- it. The great secret, then, of preserving eggs, 
' posed, it is a common shift to take refuge behind | js to keep the interior in an unaltered state. 
the ramparts of good breeding and respecta-| ‘This is best done by lime water, in which a lit- 
hility, and level their mi/d thunder at those who tle common salt is infused. This constitutes a 
expose them, in order to draw attention from fluid perfectly indestructible by air, and one that 
_the true state of their operations. In referring is so allied to the nature of the shell as not to 
to the transactions of Parsons & Co., I used no} be absorbed by it, or through it, into the inte- 
opprobrious, no disrespectful epithets, but sim-| rior of the egg. 

ply stated the truth, which they donot deny.| On the other hand, salt or lime, in a dry 
' They tell their story, ask a few questions caleu- state, will act on the moisture of the egg, as 
lated to mislead the reader, and leave him to‘ will strong ashes. This plan, also, will save 
'draw an inference favorable to them, while they more eggs in a given space than any other. It 
are not subjected to the responsibility of positive will also admit of keeping them in cellars ever 
assertion. ‘The situation which they selected in’ so damp, and, I had almost said, ever so foul, 
Massachusetts was one every way adapted to since nothing will be likely to act on the lime- 
| the success of their enterprise, and not such an water. As eggs are very nearly of the specific 
one as a disinterested man would have selected gravity of water, and so near with it I have lit- 
‘for an impartial trial. It was ina protected tle doubt that eggs barreled up tightly in lime- 
|position, and possessed a splendid, deep, rich water, could be transported as safely as pork. 
| soil,—and a more favorable situation could not) Lime-water may be made in the most careless 
|have been found in the State of Massachusetts. manner. Seven hundred pounds of water will 
I visited this nursery oftener than they did, gissolye about one pound of lime. A pint of 
| while they owned it, and was accompanied, sev- lime, therefore, thrown into a barrel of water, 
feral times, by gentlemen from Maine, New j, enough, while ten times as much can do no 
Hampshire, and other States, and they invaria- hurt, and will not alter the strength of it. The 
‘bly expressed their surprise at the depth and salt, which I do not deem very important, should 
richness of the soil, remarking that ‘‘trees could be put in in a small quantity, say a quart to a 
aot but succeed well in such a situation.”’ 


. barrel. All are aware that a very large quantity 
During one sale season, their agent boarded 


; of salt may be dissolved in water. Brine, strong 
it the house where I resided, and he frankly | enough for pork, would undoubtedly hurt eggs. 
told me that he had had some experience in, elie made four lime-water, in barrels if you 
transplanting New York trees in Massachusetts, | are q merchant, and in stone pots if you are a 
but, said he, ‘they do not succeed well,”” and) small householder, drop your eggs on the top of 
he thought it was attributable to the forcing) the water, when they will settle down safely. 
process resorted to hy nurserymen in order to) 7; js probably important that no bad eggs go in, 
hring their trees rapidly into market. As New) 4. i¢ js su pposed by some that they would injure 
York seasons are long, this system of forcing) others. To test.your eggs, put them in clean 
can he successfully resorted to, but it is fatal to) yator, rejecting all that rise. A better test is 
the trees if they are transplanted to an uncon-| to look at them through a tuhe—say a roll of 
genial soil and climate. Now I do positively aper—by daylight, or hold them between your 
assert, that, during the ten years I was engaged)... and a good candle by night. If the ‘eggs 
in the nursery business, I never heard one per-| are fresh, they will, in either case, look trans- 
Seer yoereens oes now acey teers, | parent. If they are little injured, they will look 
who hed had any experience with them. darkish. If much injured, they will look entirely 


dark. 


In closing their article, Parsons & Co. would 


|have you believe that I am actuated by merce-| Eggs well put up and kept in this manner, 
nary motives or ‘“‘petty jealousies,"’—‘*have! wi}l keep, I cannot tell how long, but until they 
\friends engaged in the business.’’ This is the! are much more plenty aud cheap than at present, 
|eonclusion at which a man would arrive who is quite long enough. Leached ashes, well dried, 
bent upon the accomplishment of his own de-! ond even grain, have kept eggs very well, in my 
‘signs, while he is indifferent to the interests of experience ; but no method is so cheap as the 
lothers. I have not the slightest interest in this) j;ne-water. As limo absorbs carbonic acid 
| business; nor have I consulted any one engaged) .jowly, and thus becomes insoluble, so almost 
\in it with regard to these articles. I have the| any lime, even though it has been slacked for 
‘hope of no other reward than the consciousness | months, will answer the purpose. Lime-water, 
of having done my duty to the honest yeomen permitted to stand still, will immediately bo 
\of my native State. Towards Parsons & Co. I) eovered with a transparent film. This is the 
|have not the slightest prejudice, and to persons! }ime of the water uniting with the carbonic acid 
\desirous of obtaining New York trees I can | of the atmosphere, and returning to the state of 








mixed with that hauled last fall, adding 1 bush- apt to occasion frost-bitten limbs, with your ' 


‘cheerfully recommend them. 
S. D. Anprews. 
Mechanic Falls, Dec. 13, 1853. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WHY THE BUTTER DON’T COME. 

Mr. Eprror:—A farmer's wife, in the last 
number of the Farmer, wishes to know ‘why 
the butter don’t come.”’ A lady of my acquaint- 
ance has ventured to give her opinion. 

“It is supposed by many that, in cold weath- 
er, cream may be kept a greater length of time 
without churning than in warm weather. This 
is a mistake, for, though the cream may not be- 
come sour so soon, yet it will become ‘bitter,’ 
which is the secret of the trouble. 

“The milk should not stand too long before 


taken off, should be stirred frequently, unless 
churned soon. Freezing the milk is of no inju- 
ry, provided it freezes just enough to separate 
the cream properly. But in this case the cream 
should be kept frozen until wanted for the churn, 
at which time it should be brought to a proper 
temperature.”’ 
Yours respectfully, 
Albion, Dec. 23, 1853. 


Txos, Burnt. 





the cream is taken off, and the cream, when! 


lime-stone, and does not hurt the eggs. 
[Mark Lane Express. 
| ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENOBSCOT AG. 
| SOCIETY. 
| At the annual meeting of the Penobscot 








Agricultural Society held in the city of Bangor, 


on Monday, the second day of January, the 
following board of officers was elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

| Frederick A. Butman, Dixmont, President ; 
| Nathaniel Bryant, Dexter, and S. W. Knight, 
Garland, Vice Presidents ; Isaac W. Case, Ken- 
|duskeag, Corr. § Rec. Secretary; Ezekiel F. 
'Crane, Kenduskeag, Treasurer 4 Collector ; 
| John Cutler, Exeter, G. G. Cushman, Bangor, 
and Lowell Marston, Glenburn, Trustees ; Henry 
Butman, Dixmont, S. D. Jennings, Garland, 
and E. H. Gibbs, Glenburn, Committee on Stock ; 
Isaac Case, Kenduskeag, Martin Mower, Ban- 
gor, and Wm. Grinnell, Exeter, Committee on 
Crops; John S. Sayward, Bangor, John Cutler, 
Exeter, and P. B. Mills, Bangor, Commutice on 
Manufactures; Leonard March, Bangor, E. W. 
Hasey, Glenburn, and I. W. Norcross, Bangor, 
Committee on Horses ; John S. Sayward, Bangor, 
Agent. Isaac W. Casz, Secretary. 

Kenduskeag , Jan. 4th, 1854. 
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| DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Cuicxen Sove. Wash a fine large chicken, 
|pat it in a pot and cover it with water with 
little salt. Pick and wash two table-spoonsful 
lof rice, a bunch of sweet herbs, washed, and 
‘tied with a thread, two onions, and a little 
celery cut fine. Add these to the chicken as 
soon as it begins to boil. When the chicken is 
tender add a small bunch of parsely finely 
‘minced ; let it boil a few minutes and then serve 
lit. Season with pepper and sult to the taste. 

Serve the chicken with drawn butter. Some like 
allspice in this soup. If you should like it, add 
a teaspoonful of the whole grains. Noodle or 
dumplings may be substituted in place of the 
rice. The dumplings are made with a teaspoon- 
ful of butter, two of flour, and water enough 
to form a soft cough. Take « teaspoonful of 
the dough and drop into the boiling soup. Let 
them boil a few minutes. Pearl barley may be 
used instead of rice. 

Curap Losr Cake. Take 2 cups of sugar, 2 
cups of butter, 3 eggs, and two grated nutmegs, 
or two teaspoonfuls of oil of lemon. Rub the 
sugar and butter to a cream and beat the eggs; 
take out half of this mixture, and to the re- 
mainder add three eups of milk quite warm and 
a little yeast, and stir in sifted flour enough to 
make it quiet stiff. Allow this to stand several 
hours till perfeetly light, then add the reserved 
portion of butter, sugar, and eggs; mix well 
together, and bake. By adding two pounds of 
raisins the cake will be very rich. If coffee 
cups are used, the above will make four lyaves. 


A Licur Pre Ceaust. A light pie crust may 
he made by rubbiog into one pound of floartwo 
jounces of butter worked into a cream, and one 
spoonful of carbonate of soda: dissolve with 
half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, and pour it 
over the ingredients, quickly adding a sufficiency 
of water to make ita proper stiffness for the 
crust. This is still better when a well-beaten 
egg is added to the flour, &c., before the water 
is put in. 


A Puatrs Caxs. We have just eaten a piece 
‘uf most excellent cake made as follows :—Two 
eggs, one teacupful of sugar, one teacupful of 
fiour, half a teacupful of cream, one tablespoon- 
ful of saleratus and one tablespoonful of rose 
water. Bake in a slow oven. 


Throw some wood-ashes into 
a wash-kettle, pour on water till it is two-thirds 

‘full, and then let it boil. Or make a strong lye. 

| Dip in the tins when it is boiling hot ; and, if 

ithey are dirty, leave them in about ten minutes, 
Take them out, and cover them with a mix- 
ture of soft soap and the very finest sand. This 
oust be rubbed on with a coarse tow-cloth. 
Chen rinse them in a tub of cold water, and set 
them in the sun to drain and dry. When dry. 
inish by rubbing them well with a clean woolen 
‘loth or flannel. They will look very nice and 
wright. 


Cowon Tins. 


To Remove Grease rrorCoats. Scrape thick- 
'y over the greasy part some French chalk, (tak- 
ing care that it be genuine ;) then place over it 
\ piece of cuarse blotting paper, and pass over 
this quickly four or five times a heated iron ; 
the paper will absorb the grease. After having 
removed it, rub the place with a piece of flannel. 


To Preserve your Teern. If you wish to 
preserve your teeth, always clean them thorough- 
ly after you have eaten your last meal at night. 
We have preserved half decayed teeth many 
years, by washing them after every meal and 
cubbing them once a day with fresh charcoa 
rom the fire. 





Tur Orcuestrat Piano. We find in the Paris 
correspondence of the National Intelligencer, 
the following description of the new piano (as 

‘it has been called) constructed for Liszt :—~ 

The orgue melodium is attached to the body 
of Erard’s grand piano, filling up the space be- 
tween the body and the floor, but so adapted to 

the form as not to increase at all the space which 
that instrument alone would occupy. The in- 
strument, however, which realizes this new and 
‘powerful combination, would seem to be des- 
itined for the use of robust men only. Perform- 
‘ance upon it will require an amount and kind of 
| physical exertion inconsistent with lady-like 
| grace and dignity of deportment, if not actually 
|beyond female muscular capacity. Feet, knees, 
hands, and voice of the performer are all em- 
ployed to produce separately or simultaneously 
the effects of vocal music, of the piano and of 
the full orchestra. The bellows attached ” 

i ratus are so easily and perfect 

ye Be ms to produce the a Eales, aa | 
instantaneous distinctness of expression hitherto 
‘capable of being rendered only by first-rate 
artists with the bow on the stringed instruments. 
With those advantages the new instrument 
combines the perfect sostenuto of the organ, 
with the subdued effect of a number of muted 
violins, oboes, (hautboys,) &c., composing a 
full orchestra. Mde. Dieyfres will, it is said, 
\dare to play ia public on this formidable instru- 
ment, which at present promises to open a new, 
large and attractive field, both to musical com- 
position and performance.’’ 








| Scrarcnes ry Horses. This well known dis- 
lease, a sort of cutaneous affection ending in 
\cracks and sores, between the hinder joints and 
| hoofs, is sometimes quite troublesome, and often 
difficult tocure. Several remedies are in common 
use, among which are, first, shearing off closely 

the hair, then washing well in soap suds, and 

then in salt water or beef brine—washing with 
isoap suds and then rubbing off the scurf orecabs 
' with a corn cob, and applying a thin coating of 
hog’s land. Another way is to wash with salt- 
| petre after the soap suds washing has become 


jdry, and after the saltpetre has become dry to 
|apply a slight coat of turpentine with a feather 
or quill. Ail these remedies are quite similar 
in character, and are all useful, but we have 
never found anything equal toa solution of 
chloride of lime, applied after the first washing, 
and after the removal of the scabs where neces- 
sary. We have never seen this remedy recom- 
mended, but it is certainly eminently cleansing 
in its operation. [Agricultural Exchange. 


Buessep is he who scattereth ashes upon the 
sidewalk, for he shall not slip down. 

















